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Abstract 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the effect of using case analyses on early childhood pre-service te¬ 
achers' skills on connecting theory and practice, and solving ill-defined problems in teaching young children. 
In particular, the following research questions were explored: (1 ] To what degree are pre-service teachers able 
to make theory-practice connections in response to a written dilemma case of early childhood classroom? (2) 
What types of solution strategies did the participants suggest? (3) What is the potential value of using a dilemma 
case in solving ill-defined problems in early childhood education? 48 senior students enrolled in an early child¬ 
hood education program participated in the study. The participants read, analyze and reflect on case of an early 
childhood teacher who is having a dilemma regarding a 4-year old child who seems to need special education. 
The data analysis revealed a notable influence of theoretical knowledge and specific perspective through inclu¬ 
sion provided in class on the students’ essays. They suggested two solution strategies [a] strategies that aim to 
convince the parents to consult a specialist and (b) strategies that aim to support the child’s development. The 
findings were discussed and potential implications were addressed in the paper. 
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It is a widely-accepted fact that teacher education 
courses cover all necessary theoretical knowledge; 
but, do not provide enough opportunities to put the 
theory into practice (Korthagen, Kessels, Koster, 
Lagerwerf, & Wubbles, 2001). The “apparent chasm 
between what often happens in university-based 
teacher education and teaching in schools - a the¬ 
ory-practice gap - has caused some jurisdictions 
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to shift much of their teacher training efforts out 
of academia and into the field” (Bencze, Hewitt, & 
Pedretti, 2001, p. 192). As emphasized by Bencze et 
al. teacher education programs are pursuing to re¬ 
ducing the gap between the theory and practice of 
teaching. Early childhood education programs are 
not exception in the field (Stacey, 2009). In search 
of an effective strategy to help teachers connect 
theory and practice, researchers found that case- 
based pedagogy is one of the effective approaches 
to put theory into practice (Bencze et al.; Flynn & 
Klein, 2001; Koc, Peker, & Osmanoglu, 2009; Mas- 
ingila & Doerr, 2002; Schrader et al., 2003). 

Preparing teachers for future requires offering 
opportunities to pre-service teachers for gaining 
knowledge and experience in the field (Bransford, 
Darling-Hammond, & LePage, 2005). Also, teach¬ 
ers need to apply their knowledge and experience 
into different situations while making decisions in 
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classroom. Teachers make countless decisions ev¬ 
ery day (Kohler, Henning, & Usma-Wilches, 2008). 
Every child and every situation are unique and re¬ 
quire the teachers careful consideration (Sulaiman, 
Baki, & Rahman, 2011).Teachers are usually alone 
when making decisions in class and need to take 
immediate action. While some of the decisions are 
relatively easy to make for an experienced teacher, 
but some of them are hard to make for most teach¬ 
ers. They need to analyze the situation, identify 
the problem, scrutinize the knowledge they accu¬ 
mulated, find a viable solution strategy and adopt 
it. Hence, finding best solutions for problematic 
situations involve integrating theory and practice 
(Korthagen et al., 2001). 

The present study was designed to investigate early 
childhood pre-service teachers’ building connec¬ 
tion between theory and practice. Particularly, the 
purpose of this study was to examine to what degree 
the analysis of a dilemma case helped early child¬ 
hood education pre-service teachers build a con¬ 
nection between theory and practice. The study was 
conducted in the context of an Inclusion class the 
author taught in a large public university in a met¬ 
ropolitan city in Turkey. The case used in the study 
was a real dilemma related to a teacher’s experiences 
with a child who potentially had a disability. In this 
manner, the study utilizes the case-based pedagogy 
into early childhood inclusion settings. 

Inclusion in Early Childhood Education 

Inclusion is a widely-used instructional model 
throughout the world, including Turkey (Meleko- 
glu, Cakiroglu, & Malmgren, 2009). It is highly 
respectable and effective philosophy of educating 
for students who have diverse needs and requires 
full-participation of the teacher and family. While 
families are expected to be a part of the entire in¬ 
clusion process, teachers play the most important 
role in helping all students learn in the inclusion 
setting (Diamond, Hestenes, Chakravarthi, 8c Li, 
2009). The very purpose of inclusion classrooms is 
to invite, respect and welcome all students. There¬ 
fore, classroom environments should be designed 
to accommodate individuals with special needs 
who are educated with mainstream students (Tom¬ 
linson, 2003; Willis, 2007). However, leading an 
inclusion class is not an easy job. The presence of 
a student with special needs is a challenge for all 
teachers. The teacher needs to act professionally, 
include the child into the classroom environment, 
guide the family, and support the child’s develop¬ 
ment (Sapon-Shevin, 2008). 
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Inclusion has a special importance for early child¬ 
hood teachers because inclusion starts in early 
years at school. Preschool teachers are sometimes 
the first ones who notice the needs of a child, even 
before the family (Diamond et al., 2009). The 
teacher’s daily interaction with the young child in 
various environments allows the teacher to see the 
developmental level of the child. Noticing any de¬ 
velopmental delay brings other responsibilities to 
a teacher; such as making necessary adaptations 
in the curriculum and the classroom setting, shar¬ 
ing personal observations with the family, guiding 
them to contact with other professionals in the field 
so that the child can be evaluated and get appropri¬ 
ate services and education. Yet, these tasks can be 
quite challenging sometimes. They require profes¬ 
sional knowledge and personal skills to communi¬ 
cate and manage the situation. 

Solving Problems of Classroom and Use of Case- 
Based Pedagogy in Teacher Education 

Teachers face with various classroom tasks in their 
daily teaching activities. Some of these are clear 
and easy to complete such as telling the students 
what to do and writing reminding notes to parents. 
In other words they are well-defined situations. On 
the other hand, many other tasks or situations cre¬ 
ate highly complex ill-defined problems with un¬ 
certainties for teachers (Jonassen, 1997, 2000). In 
such situations, teachers face with dilemmas where 
it is not clear what to do. They may have multiple 
solutions for such cases (Lee & Choi, 2008). Ill-de¬ 
fined problems create cognitive conflicts that help 
teachers grow as professionally; yet, teachers need 
to know how to deal with ill-structured problems 
(Jonassen, 1997). Therefore, practicing and pro¬ 
spective teachers should be appropriately trained 
to resolve such problems. Among other ways, case- 
based pedagogy can be suggested as a pedagogical 
approach to help teachers to work with problematic 
situations (Lundeberg, 1999; Lundeberg & Fawver, 
1994). It is also claimed to be effective in teacher 
education to help teachers take the appropriate 
action when faced with complex and ill-defined 
problems of teaching (Grossman, 2005; Jonassen, 
1997). 

Dilemmas present situations for which there are 
competing, often equally valid solutions. Using di- 
lemma-based cases in pre-service programs helps 
students begin to understand and accept tentative¬ 
ness in knowing, with certainty, what action to 
take; provides opportunities to marshal and evalu¬ 
ate evidence for judging alternative interpretations 
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and actions; and can illuminate the moral dimen¬ 
sions of teaching (Harrington, 1995, p. 2). 

A case is a written portrayal of a classroom event 
occurred in the past (Naumes & Naumes, 2006). 
Teaching cases are authentic teaching situations 
which reflect the complexity of a classroom (Bonk 
& Zhang, 2008). Thus, cases are teaching tools to 
help practicing and prospective teachers study the 
realistic classroom environments; so, they provide 
concrete classroom situations; rather than imagi¬ 
native cases. The use of cases is also essential in 
helping teachers and pre-service teachers build the 
theory and practice link (Lundeberg, Levin, & Har¬ 
rington, 1999). 

Cases have been used in teaching various disci¬ 
plines such as business administration (Barnes, 
Christensen, & Hansen, 1994), medicine, law and 
other disciplines (Naumes & Naumes, 2006); but, 
the idea of using cases is relatively new in preparing 
teachers (Lundeberg et al., 1999). There are only a 
few works in early childhood teacher education re¬ 
lated to the use of cases. In one of them, Lee and 
Choi (2008) investigated the effectiveness of using 
case based discussions on early childhood pre¬ 
service teachers’ understanding of classroom man¬ 
agement. Based on the data collected from a three- 
week intervention with 23 pre-service teachers, Lee 
and Choi found out that case-based teaching was 
effective for promoting the participants’ awareness 
of multiple perspectives in classroom management, 
enhancing their skills in complex classroom man¬ 
agement problems, and helping them see the moral 
responsibility side of classroom management. It 
was also noted that case-based teaching motivated 
pre-service early childhood teachers to use educa¬ 
tional theories for decision making in classroom 
management (Lee & Choi). In another work, a 
recent book by Ozretich, Burt, Doescher, and Fos¬ 
ter (2010) presents several cases of young children 
of different backgrounds and ages to help teach¬ 
ers connect theory to practice in early childhood 
education. The cases potentially foster discussion 
among teachers on challenges of early childhood 
teaching. A major goal of the book is to help imple¬ 
ment the developmentally appropriate practice in 
early childhood classrooms (Copple & Bredekamp, 
2009). More specifically, the book demonstrates 
how the theory of developmentally appropriate 
practice can be implemented in real classrooms 
via use of written imaginary cases. Ozretich et al.’s 
work can be a useful resource to build the theory 
and practice link in early childhood teacher educa¬ 
tion. Both works utilized the cases; however, they 


both focused on the use of cases as discussion tools. 
In early childhood teacher education, no research 
studies on written case analysis were found. 

Significance of the Study 

This study has unique features that add distinc¬ 
tively what is already known. First, a written case 
was used as a basis for a reflection paper so that 
pre-service teachers could scrutinize their knowl¬ 
edge base and adopt appropriate practices into the 
case to solve the problem. Studies up to date used 
cases to facilitate class discussions which may not 
be advantageous every time; discussions can be 
time consuming and may be hard to manage de¬ 
pending on the participants. Also, ensuring each 
student’s equal participation can be challenging 
in most discussion groups. On the other hand, re¬ 
flecting on a written case individually may involve 
each student in deep thinking. Additionally, letting 
students write reflection papers is more convenient 
and allow the teacher to evaluate each student’s 
contribution. This study has explored the effec¬ 
tiveness of written case analysis in early childhood 
teacher education which has not been explored yet. 
Second, using a real dilemma case was also an ad¬ 
vantage that evokes pre-service teachers’ thinking 
so that they can generate original solution strate¬ 
gies connected to theory. 

Purpose and Research Questions 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the ef¬ 
fect of using case analyses on early childhood pre¬ 
service teachers’ skills on connecting theory and 
practice, and solving ill-defined problems in teach¬ 
ing young children. In particular, the following re¬ 
search questions were explored: 

Does a written dilemma case promote early child¬ 
hood pre-service teachers’ building connection 
between theory and practice? (2) What type of 
solution strategies did the participants suggest to 
resolve the given dilemma case? 

(3) What is the potential value of using a dilemma 
case in solving ill-defined problems in early child¬ 
hood teacher education? 

Method 

This qualitative study was conducted during the 
2008-2009 academic semester at a large public uni¬ 
versity in a metropolitan city in Turkey. 
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Participants 

The class was comprised of 48 senior students en¬ 
rolled in the early childhood education program at 
a large public university. All of the students agreed 
to participate the study. Among the students, 46 of 
them were females and 2 of them were males and 
all of them were at the age of early 20s. They had 
a strong foundation of theoretical knowledge on 
early childhood education. They had taken several 
courses that they could relate to the case in this 
study. The early childhood teacher education pro¬ 
gram in Turkey covers a variety of courses that are 
classified under three main areas: content, teaching 
profession and general education (Atay-Turhan, 
Ko$, Isiksal, & Isiksal, 2009). 

Considered the nature of the dilemma case, some 
of the course contents were more likely to be re¬ 
flected in the students’ papers. These courses were 
special education, parent involvement and effective 
communication that they had taken in the former 
semesters. Effective communication course covers 
many topics including communication models, ef¬ 
fective listening, elements of effective communica¬ 
tion with the emphasis on improving the quality of 
communication between teachers and parents. In 
another course, special education, students learn 
about the features of the special conditions that 
children suffer from, how to help children with 
special needs and their families and a variety of 
topics that can help early childhood pre-service 
teachers in their future professional lives. The par¬ 
ent involvement course could also influence the 
participants’ responses to the questions related to 
the dilemma case. The course covered many top¬ 
ics including effective communication with fami¬ 
lies, the strategies for successful partnership with 
families and creating a welcoming environment for 
families. 

They had already gained knowledge about early 
childhood education, family involvement and ef¬ 
fective communication in the former semesters. 
They had also observed and participated in the 
school activities (without teaching) as a part of the 
ECE program. At the time of the study took place, 
they were student teaching at certain days in a week 
and planning to graduate at the end of the semester. 

Setting: Description of the Course 

The researcher collected the data as a part of an 
Inclusion class at a public university in a metro¬ 
politan city in Turkey. The course was designed 
and delivered by the researcher to provide early 
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childhood pre-service teachers with a variety of 
opportunities that make them familiar with the 
various dimensions of inclusion. The researcher 
was the course instructor. The main textbook was 
“Inclusion” by Serna Batu and Gonul Kircaali Iftar 
(2009). The course content covered many topics 
including how to identify children with special 
needs, what they should do to deal with the chal¬ 
lenges they can encounter during the process of 
inclusion, how to communicate this special topic 
with the parents, and how to collaborate special 
education teachers and other professionals to in¬ 
clude children with special needs in mainstream 
classrooms. The course content also emphasized 
the methods teachers can apply to create a wel¬ 
coming, emotionally and cognitively supportive 
learning environment for children with a variety 
of ability levels and needs. Discussions were orga¬ 
nized to find practical solutions for dilemmas and 
challenges teachers may encounter in an inclusion 
class. During the course, students often divided 
into groups and worked together to find solutions 
for different problems, apply theoretical knowledge 
into specific occasions given by the instructor, and 
made presentations to share course related topics 
with each other. Two guest speakers, one teacher 
educator from the special education department of 
another university in the same city and an experi¬ 
enced preschool teacher who had been teaching in 
an inclusion class visited the class and shared their 
experiences and knowledge with students in an in¬ 
teractive discussion format. 

Data Collection 

The data were collected at the end of the semester. 
The participants were given a printed copy of a case 
of an early childhood teacher who is having a di¬ 
lemma regarding a 4-year old child who seems to 
need special education. The participants were also 
given two questions about the case: 

1. How should Suzan act in order to resolve the 
dilemma? 

2. What is the best solution strategy? 

The above questions allowed the participants to an¬ 
alyze and reflect on the dilemma. The participants 
were not constrained in any fashion. They were 
only asked to read the dilemma and answer the 
questions. Therefore, they could use the theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge they had gained through the early 
childhood education program they were following. 

The participants were given enough space and 20 
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minutes to write their thoughts. The data consisted 
of participants’ written responses which were about 
one page long; approximately half page for each 
question. There was no grade attached to this as¬ 
signment. 

Teaching Case: Suzan’s Dilemma 

The case is a real dilemma that an early childhood 
teacher, Suzan, who had been working at a private 
pre-school in a class of four year olds One of her 
students, Ekin, who has been in her class for two 
years, is developmentally behind his peers. Su¬ 
zan thinks that he needs to be evaluated as soon 
as possible and probably needs special education. 
However, Ekin’s parents are in denial and Suzan’s 
efforts to make them realize the seriousness of the 
situation have not come to fruition for months. The 
parents insist that Ekin’s development is normal 
and he will catch up his peers soon. It seems that 
they will not attempt to ask for help from a spe¬ 
cialist and do anything for Ekin’s education in the 
near future. On the other hand, Suzan wants to do 
as much as she can for Ekin since he does not have 
a chance to get extra education by now. She pays 
special attention to Ekin’s behaviors, helps him fin¬ 
ish up his art projects so he will learn something, 
enjoy a finished project, share it with his parents at 
the end of the day and gain self-confidence. Since 
she offered extra help for him, Suzan has been ob¬ 
serving that her help or scaffolding contributes to 
Ekin’s development to some extent. Some of Ekin’s 
skills have improved with the help of her efforts. 
She thinks it is critical because time is passing 
for him, he needs special education and Suzan is 
the only one who can help him by now. However, 
Suzan thinks that her help may conceal the truth 
about Ekin, keep his parents from accepting the re¬ 
ality and consulting a specialist in the field because 
Ekin’s art projects look better with her help. She 
also knows that Ekin’s improvement is not enough 
and his skills may improve more with the help of 
special education. 

Now, Suzan has a dilemma: if she keeps helping 
Ekin in art activities, he will get some benefit, but 
the situation may cause his parents to rationalize 
their idea that Ekin’s ability level is within normal 
limits and keep them from seeking for more pro¬ 
fessional help. If she stops helping Ekin, he may 
be deprived from getting at least some help at this 
critical period of his life. On the other hand, Suzan 
is not sure if her act will help Ekin’s parents accept 
the reality or just cause him loose time. 


Data Analysis 

The participant students’ essays were analyzed 
by using qualitative analysis techniques to iden¬ 
tify major themes in the essays (Bogdan & Biklen, 
1992; Lincoln 8c Guba, 1985). In particular, 
grounded theory methodology (Strauss 8c Corbin, 
1998) guided the data analysis process; meaning, 
there was no theme or category prior to the data 
analysis. With the help of another researcher, the 
author read the data multiple times, looked for pat¬ 
terns in the data, connected diverse pieces within 
the data and formed the coding categories at the 
end of this process. Each essay was individually 
coded then sorted by emerging themes. Themes 
were grouped into headings. It should be noted 
that a participant’s response could include more 
than one theme. Another educational researcher 
with extensive experience in qualitative data analy¬ 
sis also participated into the data analysis process 
for reliability of the findings. 

Initially, the categories were more detailed. For 
example, there were categories of asking for help 
from the school psychologist, school counselor, 
special educator and the local special education 
center (RAM). These categories were combined 
to form a single category of asking for help from 
another professional. In another instance, sharing 
classroom observations and sharing the student’s 
sample works with the family were two distinct cat¬ 
egories; but, eventually these two categories were 
combined. It should also be noted that a number 
of categories were put under an umbrella category, 
convincing the family, to indicate that those par¬ 
ticipants’ main aim was to convince the family to 
help the child. The author and the other researcher 
read and re-read the data to identify similar pat¬ 
terns and form the categories of themes (See Figure 
1). Then, they coded the data independently, and 
met together to compare and discuss their coding 
results. This process went on multiple times until 
they reached full agreement; thus, reliability of the 
coding process was satisfied. For expert judgment, 
an educator with multi-year experience in teacher 
education reviewed the coding themes and the data 
sources to see if the coding themes represent the 
participants’ responses. 

Results 

The data analysis revealed a notable influence 
of theoretical knowledge and specific perspec¬ 
tive through inclusion provided in class on the 
students’ essays. Their solution strategies were 
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grouped in two main themes: (a) strategies that aim 
to convince the parents to consult a specialist and 
(b) strategies that aim to support the child’s educa¬ 
tion. The first strategy is convincing the family to 
ask for the child’s evaluation for special education 
services. This strategy includes several sub-strate¬ 
gies (See Figure 1). The second strategy is support¬ 
ing the child’s development within the classroom 
environment. The strategy does not contain any 
sub-strategy. 

The two solution strategies were not mutually ex¬ 
clusive; meaning there were participants who sug¬ 
gested both strategies in their responses. The data 
analysis indicated that while almost all participants 
(45 pre-service teachers; 94%) suggested that the 
teacher should convince the parents asking for the 
child’s evaluation for special education services, 
less than half of them (20 pre-service teachers; 
42%) suggested that the teacher should continue 
supporting the child’s development within the 
classroom environment. 17 participants (35%) 
used both strategies in their responses; so, all but 
three of participants who indicated that supporting 
the child within the classroom would be a resolu¬ 
tion of the dilemma also thought that convincing 
the family would be helpful for the child. 

Convincing the Family 

The analysis of the data indicates that 45 out of 48 
participants in general suggested convincing the 
family to contact with a professional and ask that 
their child be evaluated for special education. They 
suggested various sub-strategies for the teacher to 


convince the family. Figure 1 gives the names and 
frequencies of such sub-strategies. 

Not Giving Extra Help: As given in the dilemma 
case, Suzan, the teacher, was offering extra help for 
the child, and Suzan has been observing that her 
help or scaffolding contributes to Ekin’s develop¬ 
ment to some extent Iso shared that this improve¬ 
ment in Ekin’s performance might have kept the 
family from seeking for more professional help. In 
order to resolve this dilemma, as shown in Figure 
1, eleven participants pointed out that the teacher 
should stop giving extra help to the child during 
the art activities to convince the family asking for 
the child’s evaluation for special education services. 
In the following excerpt, Participant #2 illustrated 
the strategy of not giving extra help: 

I think, the teacher should not give extra help to 
Ekin. Consequently, Ekin will not be able to come 
up with a complete or adequate work. The teacher 
should continue this until the parents realize that 
Ekin is behind his peers. After they realize this fact, 
the teacher should talk to them about their child’s 
condition. 

A few of the participants who suggested for not giv¬ 
ing extra help pointed out that while the teacher 
should stop helping Ekin in art activities, she 
should help the child in other areas such as reading 
tasks and other activities. For instance, Participant 
#8 indicated that 

The teacher should not give extra help in art ac¬ 
tivities because if she continues giving the help the 
family will never realize the problems in Ekin’s de¬ 
velopment which will deteriorate the situation. In- 
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Figure 1. Frequencies of the Sub-strategies to Convince the Parents to Take the Child to a Special Education Center 
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stead the teacher may work with the child in read¬ 
ing activities. She can also do some extra activities 
with the child during free time activities. 

Overall, it can be summarized that about one 
fourth of the participants felt that giving extra help 
prevented the parents from seeing developmental 
problems of the child; thus, they noted that the 
teacher should not give the extra help. There were 
a few who wrote that extra help in art activities 
should be removed; but, at the same time they stat¬ 
ed that the teacher should help the child in other 
areas. 

Asking for Help from Others: Asking for help 
from others, including school administrators and 
other professionals such as school counselor, spe¬ 
cial education teacher, school psychologist, and 
guidance and research centers of the local school 
districts (RAM) was one of the major solution 
strategies that the participants offered to convince 
the family. As seen from Figure 1, 19 participants 
indicated that the teacher could talk to the school 
administrator so that the administrator could con¬ 
vince the family taking the child to a special edu¬ 
cation center for an evaluation. Equal number of 
participants, 19 pre-service teachers, indicated 
that Suzan, the teacher, should see a professional 
for help. They stated that the professionals could 
convince the family. Participant #40 expressed how 
the teacher should talk to the school administrator: 

Suzan should talk to the administrator and request 
him to talk to the family. Maybe the family would 
think about going to the special education services 
for the child. The family needs to know that the 
teacher is working with the child in class; yet, it is 
not enough for the child’s needs. 

It should be noted that 10 participants offered both 
strategies; in other words, those participants re¬ 
sponded that the teacher should ask for help from 
both the school administrator and another profes¬ 
sional. Participant #42 represented how the pre¬ 
service teachers offered both strategies: 

Suzan should contact with the school adminis¬ 
trator, school counselor and a special education 
teacher and ask how she could convince the family 
asking for the child’s evaluation for special educa¬ 
tion services. I would collaborate with the school 
administrator and a special education specialist. I 
would convince the family with my soft and gentle 
manner. 

In summary, more than half of the participants 
thought that the early childhood teacher should 
reach out to the school administration and other 


professionals, including special education teach¬ 
ers and school counselor. They indicated that the 
teacher should collaborate with the administration 
and other people with experience in working with 
students with special needs. Some participants 
even accept the fact that as an early childhood 
teacher they are not qualified enough to help a 
child with special needs. For example, Participant 
# 39 underlined the fact that early childhood teach¬ 
ers are not specialized for special education: 

I would tell the family that it is important to pay 
special attention to Ekin and I would add that 
I am working with him; yet, I am an early child¬ 
hood teacher. If they want a better education, Ekin 
should take special education. Perhaps, the family 
may realize that he needs special education ser¬ 
vices. 

Monitoring Student Behaviors: The analysis of the 
data indicates that monitoring the student would 
be an appropriate strategy to understand the child’s 
situation and convince the family for the child’s 
evaluation for special education services. It was 
found out that the participants reported that both 
the teacher and parents should observe and record 
the child’s behaviors in the classroom environment. 
In particular, as seen in Figure 1, while eight in¬ 
dividuals noted that the teacher should monitor 
the child, nine others indicated that the family 
should be given the opportunity to monitor him in 
classroom. Participant #6 detailed how the teacher 
should monitor Ekin in classroom: 

If Suzan thinks that Ekin is developmentally be¬ 
hind his peers, at the first stage she should carefully 
observe him based on his developmental level and 
record what she observed on a form designed for 
four year olds. She should also regularly prepare 
a report that shows his daily, weekly and monthly 
progress. The reports should be interpreted with 
respect to the skills the child is expected to show 
at his age level. 

As seen above, the participant presents a sys¬ 
tematic way of monitoring the child in class. The 
participants with similar responses indicated that 
the teacher should use the observation reports to 
convince the family. Nine other participants men¬ 
tioned that the teacher can also invite the family to 
the classroom and monitor their child’s behaviors. 
Participant #7 is one those individuals who pro¬ 
posed that inviting the family to the class and let 
them see the child in class: 

Suzan can invite Ekin’s mother and/or father into 
the classroom for 2-3 days. On the first day, Suzan 
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can support the child during the day and let the 
parents observe him. On the second day, she may 
ask them help her by assisting the child in art activ¬ 
ities. On the third day, the teacher should remove 
the extra help from Ekin and allow the family to 
observe the child. At the end of the day, the teacher 
and parents can evaluate Ekin’s works. 

Like Participant #7, other participants with similar 
thoughts asserted that the parents should come and 
observe the child in the classroom environment so 
that they could realize that Ekin is behind his peers 
when the extra help is removed. It should be noted 
that the participants wanted the parents to see how 
the performance of Ekin changes if he is not given 
extra support. 

Talking with the Family: In two of the strategies 
for convincing the family, the participants, in gen¬ 
eral, argued that constant and persistent communi¬ 
cation with the parents could help them realize the 
fact that their child has developmental problems. 
The analysis of the data indicated that 17 partici¬ 
pants encouraged the teacher to talking to the par¬ 
ents persistently to convince them taking the child 
to a special education teacher or institution, and 
10 pointed out that the teacher should share her 
observations and the child’s sample works with the 
family. Three participants proposed both strategies 
to convince the family. Participant #33 is one of 
those who emphasized that the teacher should talk 
more with the family and share her observations 
with them: 

The best solution is that Suzan should tell the fam¬ 
ily that she has been helping Ekin throughout the 
semester, and additionally she should share any 
artifacts and evidence to show them that a pro¬ 
fessional would move him forward. The teacher 
should convince the family. 

Another pre-service teacher, Participant #27, also 
stated that the teacher should share the child’s 
works that he completed on his own. Similarly, sev¬ 
eral pre-service teachers explained that the parents 
would be convinced if they see what performance 
Ekin can show on his own. In other words, they be¬ 
lieve that if the parents see that their child is behind 
his peers they could be convinced to see a special 
education professional. For example, Participant 
#17 presented her thoughts about talking with the 
family as follows: 

If the teacher shares the child’s sample works with 
the parents and inform them about his perfor¬ 
mance on each work, they may accept the idea of 
taking the child to a special education center. 


As seen above, the participants shared that the 
teacher should not stop talking with the family 
even if they do not accept the fact that their child 
needs special education services. Additionally, 
they noted that the teacher needs to child’s sample 
works with the family to help them realize the 
child’s developmental delays. 

Supporting the Child’s Development within the 
Classroom Environment 

The data analysis showed that 20 participants de¬ 
clared that the teacher should continue supporting 
the child’s development within the classroom en¬ 
vironment. As noted at the beginning of findings, 
17 of these 20 participants also indicated that the 
teacher should also convince the parents asking for 
the child’s evaluation for special education services; 
thus, while they wanted the teacher convince the 
family, they also asked the teacher to continue sup¬ 
porting the child. Participant #4’s response illus¬ 
trates such pre-service teachers’ responses: 

The teacher should contact with the school admin¬ 
istrator and a special education teacher to convince 
the parents. She may tell them about Ekin’s situa¬ 
tion and ask for their help. Two teachers, Suzan and 
a special education teacher, should work together 
to convince the parents. Additionally, Suzan should 
not stop supporting Ekin’s development. 

Another participant, Participant #11, stated that 
the teacher should support the child and added 
that such support was very important for the child: 

Suzan should not stop supporting the child. Oth¬ 
erwise, the child will feel disappointed and will not 
receive his teacher’s help which may be the only 
source of support. 

Participant #26 also agrees that the teacher should 
continue supporting Ekin. The participant indi¬ 
cated that the teacher needs to highlight individual 
differences across the students while designing the 
classroom environment: 

Suzan should present various alternatives to her 
students. She may give them two different tasks to 
the students; one is easy and one is more difficult. 
She needs to ask the students to choose whichever 
they want to complete. During the task implemen¬ 
tation phase, she should let them free and do what 
they want, not what she has in her mind. 
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Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to explore if a di¬ 
lemma case would promote theory-practice con¬ 
nections in early childhood teacher education. The 
results suggest that dilemma cases have promising 
capacity to promote theory-practice connections. 
The data documented a variety of problem solving 
strategies that connects theory and practice. For in¬ 
stance, the strategies of talking more with the fam¬ 
ily, asking for help from the school administration, 
sharing observations and the child’s sample works 
with the family and allowing the family to monitor 
the class were reflection of their knowledge gained 
in the program. The impact of the course content 
the participants were exposed to during the “in¬ 
clusion” course was evident in their essays. Their 
suggestions of cooperating with other profession¬ 
als, cooperating with the parents effectively and ob¬ 
serving systematically were parts of the course con¬ 
tent that were found in data (Batu & Kircaali iftar, 
2009). Participants’ suggestions of the techniques 
to support Ekin’s and other children’s development 
in an inclusion class, especially the modification of 
tasks, - preparing tasks in different achievement 
levels- was the reflection of the “differentiated in¬ 
structional strategies” (Tomlinson, 2003) that were 
shared with the class during the semester. These 
topics were components of the theoretical body of 
knowledge covered in class and their appearance in 
data indicated the impact of the Inclusion course on 
the participants. As a result, the case analyses pro¬ 
vided a venue for the participants to relate theory 
and practice. 

It is also important to note that participants used 
ideas from their diverse background knowledge 
gained during the early childhood education pro¬ 
gram; they did not limit their answers only to the 
content of the “inclusion” class where the data of 
the present study was collected. The early child¬ 
hood teacher education curriculum in Turkey in¬ 
cludes courses that help pre-service teachers learn 
how to communicate and work with parents, teach 
young children with special needs and use a variety 
of teaching methods in early childhood classrooms 
(Atay-Turhan et al., 2009). The data contained the 
traces of their insight about the importance of 
parent-school cooperation and parent involvement 
strategies that were introduced to the participants 
as a part of the “parent involvement in early child¬ 
hood education” course that they had taken in the 
first semester of their senior year. Organizing ses¬ 
sions to observe the child with parents and sharing 
her personal observation reports with parents are 


two of the strategies that can exemplify those trac¬ 
es. It is evident that reflecting on an ill-structured 
problem -a dilemma- helped participants generate 
useful ideas and apply theoretical knowledge into a 
real life situation. The pre-service teachers’ strate¬ 
gies can easily be listed under the headings of “the 
strategies to involve families and maintain effective 
home-school partnerships” (Diss & Buckley, 2005). 
Their approach to the family described in the di¬ 
lemma case is sensitive and corresponds with the 
current approach to the families of children with 
disabilities suggested in literature (Ray, Kinder, & 
George, 2009; Ulrich & Bauer, 2003). 

Another interesting observation is that all of the 
participants approached the problem from the 
child’s perspective and their solution strategies fo¬ 
cused on the child’s needs. Some participants gave 
the priority to convincing the parents because they 
want the child to get appropriate education as soon 
as possible. On the other hand, others focused on 
supporting the child’s development as much as the 
teacher (Suzan) can do within the possibilities of 
an early childhood classroom since Ekin’s parents 
were in denial. Also, some of the pre-service teach¬ 
ers’ strategies to convince the parents about the ne¬ 
cessities of their son’s life show pre-service teachers’ 
sensitiveness towards the situation and abilities of 
effective communication. For instance, allowing 
the family to monitor the child in class, sharing her 
observations and the child’s sample works with the 
family are strategies that create cognitive conflict in 
parents’ minds and may allow them to realize the 
child’s situation better. Hence, the data reveals the 
participants’ moral and caring perspectives. 

The present research indicates that the use of a di¬ 
lemma case in early childhood teacher education 
provided an opportunity for pre-service teachers 
to bridge the theory and practice, and also helped 
them develop effective solution strategies to resolve 
the given dilemma. The solution strategies devel¬ 
oped in this study can be results of morality and 
training in the field, as well as other factors, or a 
combination of all. In any case, using a real dilem¬ 
ma case allowed the early childhood pre-service 
teachers develop ideas that were original, sensitive 
and contain the traces of their background knowl¬ 
edge. These findings and previous research studies 
(Lundeberg et al., 1999) indicate that teacher edu¬ 
cators should consider integrating the case-based 
pedagogy into the teacher education courses. Addi¬ 
tionally, it can naturally be claimed that in-service 
teacher education efforts can surely contain analy¬ 
ses of and discussion about teaching cases. 
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Limitations and Future Research 

The present study provided worthwhile and inter¬ 
esting findings with solid contribution to the field 
of early childhood teacher education; yet, it still 
has a few limitations. The study was conducted 
in a public university in a metropolitan city with 
48 pre-service early childhood teachers. Although 
a national teacher education curricula guide all 
early teacher education programs, the background 
of the pre-service teachers and instructors, and 
location of the teacher education institution can 
change outcomes of research studies. Additionally, 
the findings are limited to the analyses of a single 
dilemma case; perhaps, cases portraying different 
teaching dilemmas would yield different aspects 
of the theory and practice connection. Finally, 
it should be noted that this study was conducted 
with pre-service teachers; so, their responses are 
mainly limited to what they had gained from their 
coursework and limited field experiences. In-ser¬ 
vice teachers would respond to the dilemma case 
considerably different from pre-service teachers 
as they have extensive teaching experience where 
they have experienced similar dilemmas; so, the 
findings of the present study are limited to what 
pre-service teachers know about teaching young 
children and special education. In order to address 
the limitations of the study, similar studies should 
be carried out in different settings with different 
characteristics. Such studies will increase the valid¬ 
ity of the findings. Additionally, future researchers 
should investigate the effect of using case-based 
pedagogy by utilizing different dilemma cases in 
multiple formats such as written cases, video cases 
and multimedia cases. It should also be noted that 
online environments should be considered to ex¬ 
amine the use of teaching cases in early childhood 
teacher education. Finally, further research should 
involve in-service early childhood teachers as well 
as pre-service teachers to see how the findings 
change when participants with extensive teaching 
experience. 
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